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They Died with Their Boots On:’ 
The Boot Camp and the 
Limits of Modern Penality 


Jonathan Simon 


Introduction: Are We Postmodern? 


NUMBER OF SCHOLARS HAVE BEGUN TO SUGGEST THAT A SIGNIFICANT RUPTURE HAS 

occurred or is Occurring in our practices of punishment and social control 

(Cohen, 1994; Feeley and Simon, 1992, 1994; Simon, 1993a; Brodeur, 
1994; Garland, 1994; Nelken, 1994; Dumm, 1994).? At their broadest, these analyses 
amount to the claim that modernity in punishment, which has been predominant since 
the end of the 18th century (and has traces going back centuries further), is coming 
to anend. The term “postmodern” is deliberately tentative. It suggests that something 
is over, but does not describe what has begun.? As Jean-Paul Brodeur (1994: 3) points 
out, the question of postmodernity is really two questions. 


The first question is historical and it relates to fact: 1s the situation now or 
that shortly will be prevailing in the field of penal practice discontinuous 
with what we have been experiencing for the last two centuries or is it the 
consolidation of a program that was expressed over the last two centuries 
and is now becoming self-conscious and self-critical? The second question 
is theoretical. Is the sociology of modernity an adequate framework in 
which to consider the present developments in penology? 


Most of those engaged in the discussion of these questions share the sense that 
they cannot be resolved at the abstract level of theory. Terms like modern and 
postmodern are at best gross homogenizations of complex and contextually specific 
processes. They are useful primarily as “grids” that we use to make historical sense 
of practices and discourses that surround us.4 

To some, no doubt, this entire debate 1s rather peripheral. It does not help us 
answer the pressing questions of policy formation. Nor does it develop (yet, at any 
rate) novel purposes or approaches to exercising or abolishing the power to punish, 
which has been so central to state formation in Western societies. For the moment, 
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the question of whether current forms of punishment are postmodern turns on 
evidence of longer-term historical change. The specific tendencies of contemporary 
punishment may not provide a clear indication.* For example, the rapid growth of 
imprisonment over the last two decades in the United States and to a lesser extent in 
the United Kingdom neither confirms nor denies the thesis that modern punishment 
is being fundamentally changed. Indeed, the growth of the system may indicate either 
the vigor of modern penal strategies or the dangerous distending of a system that is 
no longer functionally regulated by its internal processes or external environment. In 
short, we need to develop much richer middle-range accounts of penal strategies and 
practices before we can really answer questions about the fate of modern punishment. 

Still, awareness of these larger questions seems relevant for two reasons. First, our 
major ways of thinking and talking about punishment and social control are modern. 
Hence our ability to recognize change, and ultimately to discuss even conjunctural 
events, is to some extent dependent on the continued validity of this modern 
understanding. Second, students of punishment and modernity (Foucault, 1977; 
Elias, 1978; Garland, 1990) have seen punishment as a leading sector of the 
modernization process in society as a whole. The break-up of modern penal strategies 
and understandings, if it is indeed occurring, may be significant for the self- 
understanding of these societies more generally. 

The present article offers more grist for this mill by examining a new and 
remarkably popular penal innovation in the United States that offers hints to the 
robustness of penal modernity. Penal “boot camps,” also known as “shock 
incarceration programs,” have proliferated rapidly since they were first introduced 
in Georgia and Oklahoma in 1983 (Osler, 1991: 35). As of 1993, programs of 
various specifications approximating the boot-camp model had been set up by 30 
states, 10 local jurisdictions, and the federal government (MacKenzie, 1993). The 
Violent Crime Control and Law Enforcement Act of 1994, enacted by the United 
States Congress in the fall, calls for appropriations of $150 million for grants to 
states to fund alternatives to traditional incarceration, specifically including boot 
camps.’ In addition, the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act of 1993 
called for the conversion of up to 10 closed military bases into boot camps for state 
youth offenders.® 

The basic element of each of these programs is a reproduction in appearance and 
tone of military basic training of the type familiar throughout much of the 20th century 
and known colloquially as “boot camp.’”’? The new penal boot camps typically include 
military-style drilling and quartering, ceremonies at entrance and exit, harsh verbal 
evaluations from correctional officers trained to act like drill sergeants, and summary 
punishments for disciplinary infractions in the form of physically taxing exercises. 
In some places, officers and inmates are dressed in approximations of military 
uniforms and use terms derived from boot-camp lore. !° 

Penal boot camps have, up to now, primarily targeted juveniles or young adult 
offenders. Most programs are limited to nonviolent first offenses. !! Most are of short 
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duration, lasting only 90 to 120 days, followed by a period of supervised release in 
the community.!? From this basic core of military-style discipline and drilling, state 
penal programs have branched out to incorporate in varying degrees almost every 
significant move in the history of modern penality. All involve harsh manual work, 
with little training. All involve some variant of drug treatment. Some incorporate 
education, ““12-step’’—style substance abuse programs, and a therapeutic community 
(Ibid.). Increasingly, the programs include an “aftercare” portion in which the 
improved habits presumably inculcated by the camp tactics are preserved by 
intensive parole supervision. 

Programs also differ considerably in the procedures through which inmates are 
selected (Mackenzie and Piquero, 1994). In some, a judge chooses whether to send 
a person to boot camp. In others, a person already sent to prison by a judge may be 
diverted to a boot camp at the discretion of prison authorities. Recent studies suggest 
that the mode of selection influences whether the boot camp is filled with people who 
would otherwise be occupying prison beds or whether it draws in people who would 
otherwise be on probation, and thus influences whether it saves money over regular 
sentencing strategies (Mackenzie, 1994; Parent, 1994). 

The most common official goals of boot-camp programs are to reduce recidivism 
and costs (/bid.). Preliminary findings suggest that recidivism differences are 
marginal and that costs are saved only where selection procedures limit access to the 
prison bound (MacKenzie, 1994). (Even then, the savings are counterbalanced by any 
tendency to return boot-camp graduates to prison for violations at a higher rate than 
other offenders.) Hopes that the rigors of boot-camp life, with its emphasis on self- 
discipline coupled with rehabilitative education or training, would result in a better 
success rate after release to the community have yet to be borne out by the data 
(Parent, 1994), !3 

Hints of failure, still provisional, have done little to dampen the boot camp’s 
popularity. During a period of massive public concern with crime, when many policy 
matters have set criminal justice officials against politicians and the public against 
both, the boot camp has been one of the few initiatives that seems to resonate with all 
three. Penal administrators have recognized the need to improve their public profile 
at a time when the public expresses little confidence in the penal system (even as they 
support longer sentences).!4 As Norval Morris (1993: 834-835) recently noted: 


Many prison administrators support the boot camp movement, not because 
they think that the short, sharp shock of military-style discipline will reform 
the criminal, but because that idea appeals politically, and to the public, and 
will allow a shortening of the prison term and a movement to a follow-up 
period of community-based treatment for drug abusers so sentenced. 


Politicians have also recognized the boot camp as a chance to identify themselves 
with the “values” of the public. Boot-camp scenes of young, usually African 
American men, dressed in humbling uniforms (no metals and epaulets here) and 
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forced to stand or march in ranks, have become standard fare in campaign advertis- 
ing.!> Once elected, public officials are drawn to promises of reduced costs associated 
with the shorter sentences and barracks-like structures. !® 

Public commentators in the media and policy centers have also shown consider- 
able enthusiasm for boot camps. Conservatives find in the boot camp confirmation 
of the philosophy that the collapse of personal discipline is behind the crime problem. 
Liberals applaud the rhetoric of transformation. The appeal is based, in part, on the 
fact that many adult males in the United States have actually been through basic 
training (Nix, 1993: 18). For many others, the absence of personal experience is easily 
filled by images in the popular culture that associate the boot camp with the most 
triumphant and affluent period for U.S. society, from its entry into World War II 
(1942) through at least its withdrawal from Vietnam (1973). 

Whatever its merits as a policy choice, the boot camp and its popularity present 
an empirical focus for the discussion of modern penality and its limits. There is 
much about the boot camp that signals the continuity of the modern in punishment. 
Indeed, we find in the range of practices and discourses being deployed in boot 
camps most of the major themes of modern punishment, including discipline, 
proportionality, rehabilitation, training in work habits, education, treatment, and 
aftercare. 

One way of interpreting this development is that it shows the robustness of 
modern penal strategies and understandings (Garland, 1994). As Foucault (1977: 
264-265) noted, the discourses of modern punishment have been highly repetitive 
from the start: 


In a very strange way, the history of imprisonment does not obey a 
chronology in which one sees, in orderly succession, the establishment of 
a penality of detention; then a recognition of its failure; then the slow rise 
of projects of reform, seeming to culminate in the more or less coherent 
definition of penitentiary technique; then the implementation of this project; 
lastly, the recognition of its success or its failure. There was in fact a 
telescoping or in any case a different distribution of these elements. 


Analternative interpretation is that the boot camp evidences an end game of penal 
modernity. Although the forms of modern penality had their referents in real forces 
of social control available in modern society, the boot camp has as its referent the 
forms of modern penality themselves. Along with other recent developments, 
including the death penalty and the rebirth of curfew laws and community policing, 
the boot camp is an exercise in what some scholars have called “willful nostalgia,” 
a sensibility that is a crucial marker of postmodernization in a variety of social fields 
(Stauth and Turner, 1988; Turner, 1987). Indeed, the boot camp’s main appeal may 
be precisely the ease with which it projects a host of associations with minimal 
practical interference. As Mark Osler (1991: 34) perceptively puts it: 
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The lure of shock sentences is particularly acute in an age in which the 
primary medium of mass communication has become the sound bite. Video 
images of drill instructors 2 inches from an inmate’ s face, a team of inmates 
clearing brush, and reveille at 4 a.m. cater to “popular desires” for a quick 
fix to crime through harsh punishment, discipline, and deterrence. 


Examining the boot camp as a cultural practice (rather than simply evaluating its 
success or failure) may provide us with clues to the fate of penal modernity both 
historically and theoretically, but it also entails a considerable danger of overreading. 
The programs now in existence constitute a minor dribble of the great flow of people 
into prison and conventional community supervision programs in the United States 
today. Itis doubtful that boot camps and similar novelties will replace these stalwarts, 
which are likely to remain the central components of the U.S. penal system for the 
foreseeable future. Thus, any argument about postmodernization has ultimately to 
address in what sense, if any, these enduring features of modern punishment require 
an analysis that goes beyond the modern. 


I. Nostalgia and Public Policy 


There is an obvious, but ultimately limited way to argue against the thesis that 
our penal practices remain modern. Modernity in punishment is often associated 
with a shift from highly ritualistic exercises in symbolic logic to mechanisms 
designed to exercise power as efficiently and effectively as possible.!’ From that 
perspective, it might seem sufficient to show that emerging penal strategies, like 
the boot camp, are symbolically laden, and are difficult to defend on grounds of 
either efficiency or effectiveness. 

At the outset, I wish to forswear that move. David Garland (1990) has argued that 
modern punishment cannot be understood solely through its own utilitarian represen- 
tations of itself. At least since the writings of the 18th-century political theorist and 
penologist Cesare Beccaria, penal codes have been intended to work as mechanisms 
of representation. The boot camp is far from the first time that reformers have self- 
consciously reached for popular images of order and security to dress out their 
carceral spaces (Garland, 1990; Simon, 1993). The main icons of modernism in 
punishment, the rational penal code and the penitentiary, remain deeply symbolic 
cultural artifacts, despite their self-definition as instrumental. That means we must 
“read” penal practices, including the boot camp, but we can learn relatively little from 
the mere fact that a particular practice is more than the sum of its instrumental goals. '® 
It is not the presence of a cultural context that signals postmodernity, but rather 
significant transformations in the culture of modern punishment. 

One transformation reported by a number of scholars in the current cultural 
context is the rise of a distinctive strain of nostalgia (Jameson, 1991; Stauth and 
Turner, 1988). Nostalgia as both an individual sentiment and social sensibility is 
nothing new. The word comes to us from the Greek Nostos, 1.e., “to return home” 
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(Doane and Hodges, 1987: 3). In 18th-century medical discourse it was considered 
a disease of the mind, a form of melancholia in which the patient suffered from a 
longing to recapture some part of their past (Jbid.). In modern times 1t came to mean 
a more benevolent sentiment experienced by individuals and whole societies who 
reconstruct some portion of their past, often in a completely distorted way, and then 
use it to bemoan some features of their present. Although the strength of nostalgic 
longing seems to wax and wane in various historical periods, it seems to surface in 
virtually every period and culture. 

Legal reforms are often vehicles for nostalgia. They frequently imply that a 
virtuous condition of the past has disappeared in the present and needs to be revived. 
Penal practices seem peculiarly vulnerable to nostalgia. The emergence of a new 
“crime” or a “crime wave’ is often linked to a broad sense of social dislocation. 
Indeed, criminologists now suggest that fear about social change is acause rather than 
an effect of crime fear (Skogan, 1990). Thus, the emergence of the “mugging” crisis 
in the United Kingdom in the late 1960s has been linked to demographic and 
economic changes that placed the future of an affluent and white United Kingdom in 
doubt (Hall et al., 1979). The emergence of penal modernity itself may have been 
motivated in part by nostalgia. David J. Rothman (1971), for example, argued that it 
was precisely a longing for the virtues of the lost colonial society that motivated penal 
reform in the early republic of the United States. 

From the perspective of rational social policy, nostalgia may always seem like 
a dysfunctional way of literally backing into the future. Yet while the mourned- 
for past is often (perhaps nearly always) inaccurately recalled, classical nostalgia 
has a kind of critical edge. The mystification of a “golden age” serves to highlight 
the perceived failings of the present age. Because nostalgia permits a legitimate 
basis for attacking the arrangements of the present, it may be an important avenue 
for reformers in every age. 

Classical nostalgia also has a latent genealogical function. It can turn up aspects 
of the past that have been obliterated by the very victories that have defined the 
present. This recuperative work may not result in a more accurate representation of 
the past, but it can produce artifacts useful to precisely those groups and tendencies 
that were disadvantaged by the victors of the past. Nostalgia may thus initiate wide- 
ranging reinterpretations of the present and what is possible for the future. 

Scholars have begun to suggest that a distinctive modality of nostalgia is taking 
shape under the conditions of postmodernity. A number of different terms have been 
used, including “nostalgia for the present” (Jameson, 1991: Chapter 9), “willful 
nostalgia” (Robertson, 1990: 50), and “reactionary nostalgia’ (Stewart, 1992: 263). 
Two features differentiate classical nostalgia from its postmodern form (which I call 
willful nostalgia hereinafter). 

First, in willful nostalgia, the distortion of the past moves from an unconscious 
horizon to a self-conscious essence. Classical nostalgia might have gotten the past 
wrong, but we have no reason to believe that error was essential to that type of 
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nostalgia. Indeed, to the extent that we could disabuse someone of their inaccurate 
picture of the past, they would presumably lose their nostalgia for it. In contrast, 
willful nostalgia seems to thrive precisely on its improbability, falseness, or artifici- 
ality. Kathleen Stewart (1992: 256) provides the example of the marketing of lifestyle 
interiors of the past by current fashion designers (see any New York Times Sunday 
Magazine ad for Ralph Lauren interiors). Stewart suggests that the consumers of this 
kind of nostalgia experience themselves as insiders to the very artifice of the 
consumption they are engaging in. 


The country cottage is the sign of a life-style read “as if’ from the inside 
yet only through the imitation of what are already stereotypical represen- 
tations of a self and a past. We are tourists who know we are tourists, or 
“post-tourists.” 


Fredric Jameson (1991) argues that the genre of the nostalgia film, which began 
to develop in the 1970s and came into its own in the 1980s, offers the past up for 
consumption in a manner that makes its consumability visible and essential. These 
films not only make of the past a commodity (something true of traditional nostalgia 
as well), but they also highlight the past through its commodities (the furniture in 
Merchant/Ivory films like The Age of Innocence, the billboards in George Lucas’ 
Back to the Future). 

Second, nostalgia in its willful form is no longer a longing for some specific 
virtues of the past that are deemed particularly meaningful, but rather a longing for 
the very quality of meaningfulness that is perceived as having been more available 
in the past. As Stewart (1992: 254) puts it: 


Once, where there was a time and a place for everything, there was also a 
time and a place for nostalgia. But now, threatened with a deadening 
pluralism that makes us all just an “other” among others, in which 
differences of styles are glued to a surface, nostalgia becomes the very 
lighthouse waving us back to shore — the one point on the landscape that 
gives hope of direction. 


A recent example is the fantastically successful film, Forrest Gump, which 
purports to follow (through flashbacks) the life of a marginally retarded adult as he 
moves through the 1960s, 1970s, and early 1980s. One searches in vain for any 
selectivity about what was good or bad about these periods. Instead, the images and 
music of those times are evoked simply for the sense that something meaningful took 
shape that can be sentimentally revisited. Indeed, the revisiting takes place with a 
ruthless leveling in which the Vietnam War and the Civil Rights Movement are 
equated with fads like wearing smiley faces on tee-shirts and jogging. 

Politics is also increasingly taken over by events that are produced solely to 
evoke the same kind of willful nostalgia. Practically the entire administration of 
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President Ronald Reagan had this quality.!9 In his speeches, Reagan evoked an 
America before we had “racial problems” and in which marriage and family values 
mattered. It mattered not that, according to polls, most people recognized these 
images as false. Indeed, what became clear toward the end of his presidency was 
how much his popularity was based precisely on his artificiality. This was 
succinctly captured in a Texas rally conducted in the last days before the 
inauguration of his successor George Bush. At the conclusion of a backward- 
looking version of his standard campaign speech, Reagan mounted a horse and 
road into a painted sunset that had been unfurled inside the stadium. The audience 
roared its approval. They enjoyed both the image itself and their own safe insider 
knowledge of the stereotyped images that the rally tableau invoked. Reagan was 
not invoking the mythic American West (a form of more traditional nostalgia), but 
a genre of movies that stereotyped that West (made by himself and many others). 
The real past, even misrecognized, contains challenges as well as comforts. The 
ultimate retreat is escaping to a past that has been self-consciously and systemati- 
cally revised to remove its jagged edges. 

Like culture and politics, policy in a number of areas increasingly exhibits 
aspects of willful nostalgia. Consider our recent debate on national health care. 
Discussion started with a focus on the future. Apocalyptic scenarios in which 
millions more Americans would be left uncovered with health insurance, or in 
which a fiscal crisis would be spurred by the aging problems of a massive post- 
World War II baby boom cohort, were openly considered. Against this back- 
ground some reform seemed almost inevitable. Yet the discussion quickly moved 
from the future to the past. The scenario shifted from a grim one to the comforting 
picture of an unmediated relationship between each patient and a doctor of their 
choice, paid on a fee-for-service basis. Notwithstanding the fact that rapid changes 
in the financing of medical care have already pushed millions of Americans out 
of the classic fee-for-service medical model into something that (whatever it is 
called) is much more collective and much more managerial, the critical question 
became whether the Clinton plan, or any other, would undermine this picture. 
Against that background, the chance of reform melted away.*° 

As these examples suggest, willful nostalgia lacks the critical edge of tradi- 
tional nostalgia. Rather than creating space from which the present can be 
subjected to evaluation, willful nostalgia cobbles together a past out of commodified 
(often popular culture) images that, because of their overtly consumable quality, 
deny the possibility of serious opposition to the present. Since consumers of such 
willful nostalgia understand that the past they are consuming 1s false, they have no 
basis on which to rethink their present. Indeed, willful nostalgia delivered in both 
films and politics seems to operate as a compensation for the anxieties generated 
by present uncertainties. 
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II. The Boot Camp and Modern Punishment 


In considering the penal boot camp, I wish to consider three interpretations. First, 
it might well seem that the boot camp is an extension of a venerable tradition of 
military models being imported into corrections. Modern punishment has always 
borrowed technologies from other modernizing institutions that show promise of 
rendering human beings more obedient and useful, including the military. This 
section reviews that tradition and suggests that the boot camp cannot be understood 
as a Straightforward extension of it, but 1s instead is a kind of simulation of a military 
experience whose sources lie at least as much in private memory and popular culture 
as they do in the transfer of actual technologies. Second, the boot camp might be a 
form of classical nostalgia. Nostalgia in this sense has long been a part of penal 
reform. From that perspective, the boot camp may indicate some rupturing in the 
dominant models of 20th-century punishment, compelling a return to earlier models, 
but not necessarily an abandonment of modernity in penal strategies altogether. 
Third, the boot camp might be a form of willful nostalgia. The next section considers 
these latter interpretations. 


A. The Military as a Model for Modernity 


Clearly, in one sense the boot camp is a renewal of military elements that have 
long been around modern penal strategy (Morash and Rucker, 1990: 207). 
According to Foucault (1977: 209), the military was an early site for the 
development of new disciplinary strategies aimed at exercising power over 
individuals. The well-disciplined citizen armies like those of Napoleon or Frederick 
the Great proved that large masses of unskilled people could produce great 
amounts of efficient force on the battle field if subjected to rigorous training in 
coordinating the individual movement to the mass action. These new armies drew 
on the lower classes of society and proved themselves capable of organizing these 
elements into highly productive forces. 

Not surprisingly, penal reformers throughout the modern period have looked 
at the military as a possible model for punishment (Morash and Rucker, 1990: 
207). Barracks, rigorous training of the body, methods of tight organizational 
control over command and performance — all of these provided general and 
specific technologies that those charged with containing large numbers of pre- 
sumptively recalcitrant individuals could use. The Auburn penitentiary, progeni- 
tor of the “congregate” model in which prisoners worked together rather than 
separated in individual cell workshops, turned to military-style drilling as a way 
of maintaining greater control over individuals who, thrown together, were 
capable of much more resistance. In the 1880s, the famed penologist Zebulon 
Brockway developed a regime for juvenile offenders at his Elmira Reformatory, 
which explicitly borrowed military ranks, uniforms, and drilling (Osler, 1991; 
Smith, 1988; Rothman, 1980). 
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The appeal of the military model to those faced with governing large numbers 
of confined criminals is obvious. Indeed, it may be surprising that it was not more 
influential. In part this may reflect the more democratic and capitalistic spirit of 
these societies (Huntington, 1957). It may also reflect the enduring aspects of 
honor ethos associated with the military, which would be endangered by too great 
an association with punishment. In the United States and Western Europe 
(Foucault, 1977; Ignatieff, 1978; Melossi and Pavarini, 1981), this model lost out 
to another that combined many of the same disciplinary technologies of the 
military barracks with a less problematic ideology, i.e., the factory. Industrial 
manufacturing was also a leader in developing social technologies to make the 
unskilled masses highly productive while controlling the potential dangers of 
concentrating groups of an urban working class that remained highly contentious 
together with machinery capable of carnage (Simon, 1993b). It also offered an 
ethos conducive to attaining the effective consent of a mass of recalcitrant men. 
While military discipline referenced the danger of combat, factory discipline had 
a plausible link to personal satisfaction through wages and consumption. 

In the early years of this century, a successful (understudied) movement consist- 
ing of both labor and employers compelled most states to move away from the fully 
effective deployment of industrial labor in prisons. Since then, work, when 
available, has consisted mainly of internal service labor (cleaning, building, and 
repairing prison structures, etc.) along with some industrial production for state 
use, such as office equipment and license plates. Industrial discipline remained 
important to the penal model through the parole system, which attempted to place 
prisoners in employment and keep them there as a condition for release from 
imprisonment (Simon, 1993a). 

The relationship between the industrial and military models, and the subordina- 
tion of the latter to the former, is illustrated by the famous case of the New York State 
Reformatory at Elmira (Smith, 1988). Its introduction of military measures in the 
1880s caught the imagination of a generation that remembered the Civil War’s 
redemption by fire, which made slaves into free citizens. Yet the actual stimulus for 
Zebulon Brockway’s experiment was the 1888 “Yates” law, which banned produc- 
tive labor in prisons (/bid.: 34). 

World War II marked a high point of the military-industrial model. Thousands of 
prisoners were released directly into defense factories and into the army, and millions 
of potential offenders found themselves preventively detained in both settings.?! A 
continuing decline in the demand for industrial labor has troubled corrections (Simon, 
1993a: 66). From the 1940s to the 1970s, a psychologically oriented rehabilitation 
program was one way of maintaining the normative framework of modern punish- 
ment in the face of a declining industrial community (/bid.). Since the 1970s, it has 
been difficult to identify any model behind penal strategies other than that kind of anti- 
model described by fiscal considerations and managerialism (Simon, 1993a; Feeley 
and Simon, 1992, 1994). 
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B. The Return of the Military Model 


Does the rising interest in the penal boot camp signal a reversal of fortune for the 
military model? If so, we might conclude that this development marks the stability 
of penal modernity. Indeed, if one of the strongest arguments for penal postmodernity 
has been the increasingly reflexive nature of a penal system driven largely by internal 
performance parameters (Heydebrand and Serron, 1990; Feeley and Simon, 1992; 
Simon, 1993b),2* then the boot camp suggests that the basic normative orientation 
toward transformation and reintegration of offenders remains in modern punishment. 
This view seems plausible on the surface, but a number of anomalies suggest that 
something else is going on. 


1. THE PENAL Boot Camp Is Not a DIRECT TRANSFER FROM THE MILITARY Boot CAmp 


One of the most significant facts about the current penal boot camp practice is that 
it has few direct institutional links to the military at all.23 The real sources lie in both 
personal memory and the collective forms of memory provided by popular culture. 
Many programs have sought to hire officers with experience as training instructors 
in the military (a process made easier by the large number of former military 
personnel who enter corrections). Indeed, the originators of the penal boot camp idea 
were corrections officials in the South, many of whom had doubtless been in the 
military, but who were not acting as agents of, or directly borrowing from, contem- 
porary military practice. There is an important distinction between borrowing images 
and borrowing technologies, however.”4 The military shows up in the boot camp not 
as functional structure with application to the penal realm, but as a meaning-laden 
fragment of memory of the sort we see in nostalgia films (more on that later). 


2. THE Miuitary Is Movinc AWAY FROM THE Boot Camp 


Studies conducted by the military itself since the 1970s have suggested over- 
whelmingly that the classic boot camp model is counterproductive for many of the 
military’s own goals (Morash and Rucker, 1990: 210-211). The new training model 
emphasizes such things as health and stress reduction (Baker, 1990). Thus, the 
military — the model for the boot camp — is a remembered military.*° 


3. THERE Is No EVIDENCE THAT MILITARY-STYLE DISCIPLINE IS BECOMING A More GENERAL 
SOCIAL QUALIFICATION 

Itis true that the resonance of the boot-camp metaphor is not limited solely to the 
penal realm. In a recent resolution of the Senate Education Committee, the 
administration’ s national service program was praised as providing “‘the kind of ‘boot 
camp’ experience that will help them [youth] mature and better understand the value 
of hard work so they will make better adults.”2© The boot camp has also been an 
attractive metaphor for some private-sector ventures, including Ross Perot’s Elec- 
tronic Data Systems Corporation, a tennis school, and a Japanese manager’s training 
school (Morash and Rucker, 1990: 217). 
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The bigger picture of labor deployment, as sketched by thinkers as diverse as 
current House Speaker Newt Gingrich (1984) and Labor Secretary Robert Reich 
(1983), is one quite different from the military model. In a work force organized for 
maximum global competitiveness, with an open flow of both capital and labor across 
borders, loyalty 1s less valued than individual initiative. Rote obedience is denigrated 
in favor of flexible authority lines and encouragement of innovation at all levels of 
enterprise. Indeed, while the military model might have fit the classical industrial 
economy, where corporations promised lifetime employment and generous benefits, 
it is about the least viable model imaginable for the new flexible accumulation/just- 
on-time-production model that emphasizes constant change and individual respon- 
sibility (Piore and Sabel, 1984).27 

Critics have noted ruefully that it seems peculiar to take a device intended for the 
introductory transition into a more prolonged experience of military duty and to use 
it on a population destined only for return to the same communities where they 
operated as criminals. They are correct to note that the penal boot camp lacks a 
functional relationship with the sources of social control in the community. ?° Yet the 
lack of fit is even more profound. The penal boot camp is lacking in any real-world 
referents. Indeed, what referents it does have are self-consciously fabricated images 
of the past that characterize the mode of willful nostalgia discussed above. 


Il. The Boot Camp as Nostalgia 


The return of military gestures in contemporary penal practices is an exercise in 
nostalgia. That does not mean, of course, that it does not serve practical needs. If the 
United States continues to maintain the historically high incarceration rates it has in 
the past decade, it will undoubtedly need to develop forms of lower-cost custody. The 
custodial facilities being created through boot-camp programs represent an effective, 
and possibly cheaper, form of custody. This goal of lowered costs sets a limit on how 
far the boot-camp program can be stretched before it becomes more expensive than 
prison. Beyond that, cost considerations have little direct relationship to the boot- 
camp program. Instead, these facilities are engaged in an invocation of the past. 


A. Deco Nostalgia: The Awareness of Artifice 


One of the essential distinctions between willful nostalgia and its classical forms 
is the self-consciousness of the former. The crowd watching Reagan ride off into the 
sunset knows that it is in fact not a re-creation of the sunset, but a re-creation of a 
cinematic re-creation of a sunset that is involved. Indeed, that is the source of the 
pleasure they take in it as participants. Fredric Jameson (1991: 288) refers to this as 
“deco nostalgia,” the nostalgia of the collector, of one who seeks to achieve a lifestyle, 
not a way of life. 

Likewise, much of the appeal of the boot camp lies not in its reference to a real 
set of social practices, 1.e., the military, labor, or education, but in its reference to 
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modern penality’s reference to these external forces. In fact, all these institutions are 
themselves in crisis. It is difficult to imagine a penal manager today looking at the 
decrepit public schools, the downsizing military, or the dismal unskilled labor market 
and seeing there answers to how to deal with offenders.*? To an unprecedented 
degree, penal managers are conscious of this transposition. The State of Louisiana, 
for one, describes as one of the goals of its boot camp: “To promote a positive image 
of corrections and, in general, to enhance public relations” (quoted in MacKenzie, 
Shaw, and Gowdy, 1993: 1). 

The preeminence of the military metaphor does not necessarily reflect even the 
relative superiority of the military to other bad models for the penal process. Instead, 
it reflects the relative standing of the military as a rich source of nostalgia for 
modernity. The boot camp is not only a general gesture toward this tradition, but also 
a reference to World War II, the defining moment of high modernity (at least for the 
United States). It was during that era that all the country’s modernizing systems, 
driven by the war economy, achieved akind of apotheosis. Some 50 years later, World 
War II carries an increasing currency of nostalgia that grows as the events themselves 
(with their real privations) become distant and the sense of loss associated with the 
relative certainties of postwar politics and economics grows. 2 

It is not the real war, but its cinematic images that draw the nostalgia of current 
generations. The World War II movie genre, which saturated first the cinema and later 
the television screen from the war years until the 1970s, may be the most salient 
machinery of memory on this score. Starting immediately after the U.S. declaration 
of war, Hollywood produced a bevy of movies that focused not so much on war as 
on the preparation for it. The productions were generally light-hearted and low- 
budget, with titles like J Wanted Wings, Dive Bomber, Flight Command, Navy Blues, 
Buck Private, Tanks a Million, and D.I. (Koppes and Black, 1987: 36). These movies 
portrayed the foibles of young men yanked from their disparate lives and subjected 
to dramatic transformation at the command of the federal government. Whatever the 
central plot, usually nonsensical, the films almost always portrayed some examples 
of stereotypical American “outsiders,” including urban toughs, upper-class twits, 
small-town innocents, and rural hayseeds, who are at first crushed by the system, but 
are ultimately remade as normal American men. 

A leading study of the genre argues that the point of these movies was not to 
militarize the nation, but to reassure it (bid. ): 


Many such pictures had no explicit propaganda message, but the applica- 
tion of movie glamour and its repetition probably helped create a favorable 
impression of the armed forces.... These humorous treatments may have 
helped “humanize and trivialize” the experience and hence, perhaps, eased 
the anxieties of potential draftees and their families. 


Sentiment against entering the European war remained high in the United States 
after World War I. Military service and its consequences were viewed in a highly 
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skeptical light. Throughout the 1920s, popular writers like F. Scott Fitzgerald and 
John Dos Passos held the images of honor and glory to scathing review. Thus, 
Hollywood’s transformation of basic training from a short trip to a foreign grave into 
a low-budget rite of passage was a tremendous achievement of cultural work. 

The potency of this genre is negatively reflected in its invocation in one of the 
most powerful antiwar movies to come out of the Vietnam War experience, 
Stanley Kubrick’s Full Metal Jacket (Warner Bros., 1987). The movie, especially 
its first half, is as much a play on the images of the boot-camp genre film as it is 
about war generally or Vietnam in particular. The drill sergeant is vicious but 
human and with paternal intent. The protagonist and his more normal buddies 
confirm their self-confidence, but learn humility. Most importantly, an outsider, 
here a fat recruit with little confidence or self-control, is put through a crushing 
humiliation and then what appears to be the utterly predictable rise to normality. 
Yet this meticulous re-creation of one of our most comforting cinematic images 
only sets the viewer up for a harder shock when the traditional post- oedipal 
reconciliation between drill sergeant and the fat recruit?! is replaced by a burst of 
parricidal and then suicidal gunfire. 

Kubrick seems to warn us that the Vietnam experience places our seemingly 
robust sense of personal and collective security at risk by destabilizing our most 
comforting metaphors for power.*? The renewed popularity of the boot camp as a 
model for punishment and other functions suggests that even if Kubrick is correct, the 
process of recognition is a complicated one. For the moment, at any rate, the 
distancing of the memories of Vietnam allows the penal boot camp to effectively 
transfer the legitimacy and meaning that remains laden, not in modernity’s artifacts, 
but in popular culture representations of these artifacts. 


B. The Meaning of Meaningfulness 


The other feature of willful nostalgia that distinguishes it from the classical 
form is that it recovers the possibility of meaningfulness rather than a particular 
meaning. The penal boot camp suggests this by its relentless drive to incorporate 
not only the images of military discipline, but also virtually every gesture and 
cliché in the history of modern penality, including education, work, therapy, and 
moralization. 

The problem is that this nostalgic appropriation of modernism’ s artifacts is rapid 
and insatiable, giving rise to a kind of breathlessness. This is visible in the sentiments 
expressed by prosecutor Carole Ann Nix as she describes her visit to Michigan’s 
Camp Sauble. 


The one day I spent at Camp Sauble in Freesoil, Michigan, was an 
unforgettable experience. Something important was happening at Camp 
Sauble. I could sense it. Former young street punks were engaged in a 
transformation process. The probationers were clean, healthy, and exhib- 
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ited more self-discipline, self-esteem, and motivation than any of the 
thousands of criminal defendants I have seen in court during my ten plus 
years in prosecution. I was impressed.... 


Probationers who complete the program develop a strong sense of loyalty 
to the program. They also become loyal to each other as individuals. They 
realize that the staff cares about them. Most of these offenders have never 
experienced this kind of care before. Staff members push them to their very 
best, to give 100 percent of what they are able. Pride grows. A person 
changes as he accepts the program. I heard a staff member describe the 
probationer who finally accepts the program as one who walks straight, 
holds his head up high, and has a glisten in his eye (Nix, 1993: 20). 


Willful nostalgia has a kind of exhilarating quality for its consumers that may help 
give corrections a short-term jump in popular confidence. Yet its stimulus comes 
from its very concentration of the memory and experience of vast ways of life into 
a fleeting evocation. How long will the fad for basic training last? 


C. The Boot Camp and the Temporal Structure of Nostalgia 


This interpretation of the penal boot camp as an exercise in willful nostalgia 
is strengthened as we move from the content of the boot camp, its regnant images, 
to its underlying temporal structure. Scholars of modern culture emphasize the 
unique temporal structure of modernity and the profound social struggles that went 
into producing it. The historian E.P. Thompson (1967) argued that the creation of 
a modern industrial work force required a massive reconstruction of the way 
ordinary people conceived of time. The matrix of clock and calendar time was a 
strange imposition in the lives of early modern workers. Those workers, even the 
ones involved in manufacturing, were used to producing on their own schedule. 
They often violently resisted the imposition of strict time disciplines. Indeed, 
many forms that we take as foundational to the modern, like the factory, were 
designed in large part to accommodate the techniques of power necessary to make 
this new temporal order enforceable. 

Modern penality was rooted in this kind of modern time (Rothman, 1978). The 
first great innovation of modern punishment, the ideal of a rational penal code 
promulgated by Beccaria (1738-1794) and his many followers, envisioned a 
transparent equivalence between crime and punishment that would be effortlessly 
communicated by the penal code itself. Although Beccaria himself thought of 
metaphoric punishments, the regimes that began implementing the Beccarian idea at 
the turn of the 19th century turned to the new calendar and clock time as the preferred 
medium of sanction. The idea that the benefits of crime could be counterbalanced by 
the threatened loss of a certain quantity of time, i.e., deterrence, formed an enduring 
logic of economic rationality in punishment. 
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The penitentiary practice that grew up around this seizure of time established 
its own kind of temporality, one in which goals of normalization rather than 
accountability established the duration of confinement. David Rothman described 
this as “therapeutic time” (Rothman, 1978: 131), which he saw exemplified in the 
indeterminate sentence system that prevailed for much of the 20th century. 

There are important tensions between deterrent time and therapeutic time, the 
time of the code and the time of the penitentiary, that have manifested themselves 
continually in the history of sentencing policy. Indeterminate sentencing schemes, 
which were the hot innovation of the late 19th century, were attacked on the basis that 
they undermined deterrence by making it difficult for potential criminals to engage 
in a rational calculus about the costs and benefits of crime. Determinate sentencing 
schemes, popular since the 1970s, can be criticized for undermining rehabilitation 
and incapacitation by removing the ability to individualize sanctions. Despite these 
kinds of differences, most modern penal practices share an orientation toward a linear 
and progressive structure of time as manifested in terms of proportionality and 
recidivism. So long as the kinds of concerns summarized by those terms can be 
intelligibly expressed, an argument can be made that we remain definably modern in 
our penal mentality. 

The boot camp has features that evoke both poles, but its actual temporal 
organization is difficult to fit into either. The penal boot camp program incorporates 
rehabilitative techniques, but it does not embrace anything like the “therapeutic time” 
that such techniques require. As Osler (1991: 40) points out: 


The supposedly therapeutic boot camp...abandons the idea of therapeutic 
time while simultaneously embracing the therapeutic ideal. The type of 
firmly structured, mandatory therapy the boot camp offers (vocational 
training, education, relaxation therapy, etc.) beyond the normal prison 
offerings is undermined by the other unique element of the boot camp: its 
short duration. Ninety to 180 days are insufficient to complete such 
programs of therapy.*4 


The boot camp is a composite of strong but inconsistent references to modern 
time. It invokes images of inmates awakened before dawn to be run through a 
precisely timed schedule of drills and drill-like tasks whose only metier is time: 
images of inmates engaged in physically punishing exercises that make the shorter 
time of boot-camp sentences worth far more in some penal economy of deterrence. 
Yet these images come apart all too easily. No evidence of heightened deterrence 
values has emerged from carefully controlled studies. The incredible level of violence 
in prisons and poverty-ridden inner-city communities suggests that the “hardness” of 
boot-camp time is a completely ideological quality more likely to excite its middle- 
class television audience than to intimidate its actual underclass subjects. *° 

Observers of the boot camp have expressed dismay that its effects, if beneficial, 
are difficult to sustain once inmates “graduate.” As Osler (1991: 39) remarks: 
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They [boot camps] strip down a person through regimentation, then send the 
offender home to an environment that is the exact opposite of the boot camp 
— formally unstructured and often lacking commanding directives for 
positive behavior. 


Yet this surprise demonstrates how much the temporal structure of modern 
punishment continues to influence our expectations. The boot camp’s lack of “fit” is 
only troubling if one assumes that it should fit in a logic where past, present, and future 
are linked in a linear and transparent way. 

The essential feature of the boot camp’s temporal structure is brevity. Although 
some states have tinkered with lengthening the program (and many have tacked on 
aftercare), it is clear that real changes cannot be made in its temporality without 
undermining some or all of the key reasons that make the boot camp popular. First, 
administrators and politicians (for somewhat different reasons) favor boot camps 
because they promise to provide real punishment at a much lower cost. Lengthening 
the boot camp experience and aftercare is certain to add not only direct costs, but also 
the indirect costs of increasing the likelihood that a new sanctionable offense will be 
committed and detected, thus generating further custody costs. °° 

Second, the boot camp’s brevity is the key to the nostalgic satisfaction it brings 
to its public audience. Rapid and total transformation was the key cultural theme that 
Hollywood linked to the boot camp. The hoodlum or hayseed is transformed into a 
worthy vessel of American manhood in a period of some weeks. Once unbound from 
brevity and from the promise of dramatic transformation, the boot camp image blurs 
into that of camps for displaced persons, such as the sort set up for refugees after 
World War II and since.?’ I suspect that image remains far less comforting (although 
I fear a day not far off when it may be a matter of indifference). 


Conclusion: Modernity on Boot Hill 


To many of its enthusiasts, the boot camp is a sign that the optimistic and 
progressive sensibility we have long associated with our penal modernity is alive, if 
not well. I would like to share that confidence in the robustness of modern penality. 
For all its humanist delusions, penal modernity went hand-in-hand with the growth 
of both democracy and welfare.*® Its breakup now, if indeed that is occurring, 
provides little reason to believe that either program will be advanced by whatever 
comes next.? Still, there is reason, on my analysis, not only to discount the boot camp 
as asign of modern penality’s health, but also to see it as a mark of an advanced decay 
in the coherence and plausibility of modern punishment. 

It is true that the boot camp evokes many of the most important elements of 
modern penal strategy. However, an analysis of their contextualization suggests 
that their current forms do not represent serious moves within renewed modern 
strategies. Instead, they are there only as gestures, to be consumed as nostalgia not 
only by the public, but also by politicians and correctional administrators. 
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Although nostalgia may at times represent a serious effort to move forward by 
moving backwards, the kind of nostalgia evidenced by the boot camp is a “willful” 
nostalgia that not only tolerates, but also thrives on, a misrecognition of the past 
it evokes. Though classical nostalgia often provided the grounds for a critical 
circumspection of present practices, the willful nostalgia that operates in the boot 
camp has the opposite tendency. It reinforces complacency with the present and 
inertia against any real change. 

What is striking about the boot camp is the absence of any reference to an 
emerging power center in society to which its punishment might be linked. Like a 
television screen, the boot camp is really a surface upon which images can be 
suspended and adjusted, but without depth and connection to the external worlds to 
which it purports to reference and communicate. Instead, I have argued that its most 
significant references are from popular culture. The emergence of the penal boot 
camp in this context suggests the breakup of the conditions of modernity rather than 
arenewal of the military path toward it. Modern punishmentis there in the boot camp, 
but only as a nostalgic gesture. It is designed more to evoke the possibility of 
meaningful reform and to lessen the chance that a hard analysis of the system’s 
distortion from a modernist perspective might evoke real anxiety.*° 

Let me close by highlighting the limits of this analysis. Nothing that has been said 
precludes the possibility of other, more serious efforts to revitalize modern penality. 
The bootcamp remains a very tiny island in a huge archipelago of penal practice. Most 
elements of contemporary penality remain one variant or another of modern 
strategies. These are likely to remain a major part of the penal strategy both in the 
United States and in other advanced industrial societies. The boot camp may not 
represent any real effort to reorient these systems, but neither does it prove the 
impossibility of doing so. The hypothesis of the postmodernization of punishment 
does not suppose that traditional modern penal goals simply go away, but only that 
they become increasingly difficult to understand within the scope of modern 
penology and increasingly disconnected from the social conditions that originally 
provided modern punishment with coherence and external referents. 

It would be a mistake to assume that the boot camp tells us much about what anew 
penality would look like. It is postmodern not because it brings to bear some 
fundamentally new approaches, but because it represents an advanced kind of 
decadence of the old approaches. There are certainly other, more forward-looking 
elements to the contemporary penal scene, including electronic surveillance and 
actuarial risk screening (Feeley and Simon, 1992). Yetitis notclear that apostmodern 
penality, if there 1s one, will arise from anything uniquely penal today. Although the 
revisionist historians of modern punishment have cast penality as an essential sector 
of the modernization process, there is no reason to forecast that punishment will fill 
that role for a postmodern society.+! New forms of regulating undesirable behaviors 
or populations are likely to come from other settings, like theme parks (Shearing and 
Stenning, 1984), shopping centers, and campuses (Simon, 1993b). 
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Finally, it is doubtful that the boot camp will remain in its current form for long. 
In nostalgia films, like Forrest Gump, or the ones described by Fredric Jameson 
(1991), the past exists, but only to stand for the possibility of a meaningful present. 
Yet symbols that stand only for the possibility of the symbolic quickly become 
meaningless. Perhaps thatis why our film makers move with such speed through even 
the recent past. Like vampires, we must feed again and again.” 

If the boot camp is a similar artifact of willful nostalgia, we should expect a 
great deal of movement around the model.*? We should not be surprised to see a 
vast range of modern penal clichés run through this adaptive screen in a short time. 
We should also expect that the penal system will develop several other, similarly 
nostalgic, formations. The curfew laws that have recently regained popularity are 
an example. The death penalty is another. These artifacts will not replace the 
institutions of modern punishment. What they will do is provide, through nostal- 
gia, an infusion of meaningfulness for practices that can no longer find sustenance 
in real external referents. 


NOTES 


1. Title reference is originally Warner Bros. (1941). The film, directed by Raol Walsh and 
starring Errol Flynn, portrayed the famous battle of the Little Big Horn at which George Custer and his 
men were wiped out. The title phrase is a nod toward military machismo. To die with your boots on is 
to die fighting. Whether modernism is dying has been called into question by some. My brief here is to 
suggest that for penality to put its boot camps on is more areference to cinematic valor than real fighting. 

2. Social control here includes policing, the work of criminal courts, and other formal organiza- 
tions engaged in suppressing conduct deemed criminal or otherwise harmful. This article concentrates 
predominantly on penology, but the longer piece of which it will be a part examines policing as well. 

3. Oras Bob Dylan put it somewhat more poetically in The Ballad of the Thin Man (copyright 
© M. Widmark and Sons), “Something’s happening, but you don’t know what it is. Do you, Mr. Jones.” 
From Highway 61 Revisited (1965). 

4. Unfortunately, such grids are in themselves partially constitutive of practice and discourse, and 
thus itis impossible to simply test which one explains more material with greater elegance (Rorty, 1989; 
Feeley and Simon, 1992; Cohen, 1994). 

5. Richard Sparks of Keele University, England, made this point in a session on “the new 
penology” at the American Society of Criminology meetings in Miami (November 9-12, 1994). 

6. This is part of a larger study in which the recent popularity of three other seemingly venerable 
strategies of criminal justice will be examined — curfews, community policing, and the death penalty. 

7. 108 Stat. 1796, 1814. 

8. 42U.S.C.A. Sect. 5667f. 

9. The boot-camp model may also be traced to programs like “scared straight,” which brought 
juvenile offenders into contact with scary prison inmates, and “challenge,” an outward-bound-based 
program that placed young offenders in a physically challenging natural surrounding (Nix, 1993: 16). 

10. Such lore is especially rich in the South where the penal boot camp idea was first promulgated 
and where a large portion of the white male population serves in the military. 

11. This varies. The Florida statute makes even those convicted of certain violent crimes eligible. 

12. One program, New York’s, lasts six months and is followed by a comparable period of 
community supervision. Florida’s program lasts eight months. 
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13. However, in many cases the time series is still not very long nor are the numbers high enough 
to permit the most probing sorts of quantitative analyses. 

14. At a regional corrections conference I attended this year, correctional officials berated 
preliminary NIJ evaluation reports that presented a mixed picture of boot camp success and openly 
accused researchers of undermining one of the few popular programs in corrections today. 

15. This image has been used by candidates across the political spectrum, including those of New 
Democrat Bill Clinton in his successful 1992 quest for the presidency (Duke, 1993: 583) and cowboy 
Republican Clayton Williams (Texas Lawyer, 1991) in his unsuccessful run for the Texas governorship 
in 1990. 

16. Since the contradictory demands for increased punishment and lower taxes have stood 
practically alone at the top of voters’ expressed concerns in recent years, an innovation that the public 
recognizes as satisfying punishment for criminals, but that costs less than prison, has all the magic of 
Reagan’s tax cut or the smokeless cigarette developed by R.J. Reynolds. 

17. It may seem like Foucault (1977) invented this idea, but he was only restating what the 
promoters of modern penal strategies, such as Beccaria, Bentham, and Rush, had clearly articulated 
(Ignatieff, 1978; Melossi and Pavarini, 1981). 

18. Morash and Rucker (1990), for instance, argue that the effects on individuals of boot-camp- 
style punishments are likely to resonate with many of those cultural dispositions that we would least like 
to cultivate in offenders (aggression, uncritical obedience to authority, etc.). 

19. Greater understanding of how potent nostalgia is as a political symbol explains in part the 
current electoral supremacy of the Republican Party. This advantage seems likely to continue. As the 
New York Times noted in a recent editorial: 


Mr. Gingrich [the new Speaker of the House] knows how to market nostalgia and oversimplified 
remedies with Reaganesque vigor; hence his talk about Boys Town and selling off a House office 
building as symbols of the new frugality (New York Times, 1994: A14). 


20. [suspect on anecdotal evidence that a careful examination of the images invoked behind choice 
in this sense were primarily the white male doctors who once made up the vast majority of the profession, 
but are now concentrated intensely in the most competitive and highest-paid specialties. The lower-paid 
general internists, especially in the HMOs and provider networks in which increasing numbers of 
employed workers are found, are disproportionately minorities, women, and foreign nationals. 

21. Itis interesting that the industrial model seems to have worked best in wartime. 

22. See Nelken (1994) for a critique of this reflexivity argument. 

23. Indeed, it was only after the interest in boot camps began to develop that Congress directed the 
Department of Defense to begin cooperation with state boot-camp programs. This currently includes 
authorization for cooperation in training corrections officers for boot-camp operations and leasing 
former military bases to states for the purposes of operating boot camps (H.R. 103—106). 

24. A much stronger case for a transfer of technologies from the military to the penal realm 1s 
operations research that was fostered in Robert MacNamara’s Defense Department and moved through 
RAND and the Department of Justice into penology, where it has flourished (Feeley and Simon, 1994). 
Notice, though, how different the influence of operations research is than the boot camp. 

25. Itis interesting in this regard that many politicians promoting the boot camp reference their 
own past experience as the key to their support. For example, former New York Mayor David Dinkins, 
who promoted the idea in his successful 1989 race, identified himself as “cone Marine who believes in 
the value of discipline and respect.... And I’m going to make sure that some young guys get a whole lot 
of it early on” (quoted in Osler, 1991: 36). 

26. S. Rep. 103-137, 365. 

27. These economic changes are creating massive anxieties in the public, as was evidenced by the 
1992 elections. Addressing this anxiety is certainly one function of willful nostalgia made available 
to the public by purveyors of both popular culture and politics (to the extent that there is a difference). 
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The boot camp is only one image with significant resonance. It appeals in the penal realm where its 
targets are separated from the consuming audience by class and status (as criminal). In their own lives, 
people are more likely to seek out religion and therapy than the kinds of military drilling societies that 
developed during the Great Depression and helped presage the rise of fascism (Jahoda, Lazarsfeld, and 
Ziesel, 1972). 

28. Ihave argued elsewhere at greater length that the alignment of penal practice with plausible 
sources of community social control has been a central feature of modern penality in the 20th century 
(Simon, 1993a). 

29. Inthe wake of the Gulf War, the military seems to inspire more confidence, but the fact that 
people are surprised and pleased that it works at all suggests how low the confidence level in modern 
formations is. 

30. One of the most powerful and popular moments of the Bush presidency was when his 
spokesman, Marlin Fitzwater, proclaimed that the land war against Iraqi-held Kuwait had been initiated. 
He said specifically, “the liberation of Kuwait has begun,” echoing precisely the words heard in a dozen 
movies about D-Day. 

31. Kubrick brilliantly manages to make this seem possible even as the very end approaches. 

32. Kubrick has shown himself a master of turning the comforting aspects of modern life into 
horror (the Jack Nicholson character shouting “Here’s Johnny” as he comes at his wife, played by 
Shelley Duvall, with an ax) in The Shining (Warner Bros., 1980). 

33. The World War II boot-camp films typically ended with soldiers going off to a war whose 
nature was not yet widely visible to the public, but which has since come to be associated with triumph. 
Full Metal Jacket immediately cuts us into the war Americans witnessed on television and associated 
with defeat and cultural confusion, and locates us at the center of its most schizophrenic moment, the 
battle for Hue during the 1968 Tet Offensive. 

34. One response to this dilemma is to push for more and more aftercare (Osler, 1991: 40), but 
because the prolongation of aftercare increases the chances of technical violations and thus of additional 
periods of confinement, its provision eats away at the cost— and crowding-reduction goals of the boot- 
camp programs. 

35. MacKenzie, Shaw, and Gowdy (1993: 2) found that 43% of those who entered Louisiana’s 
program dropped out before its completion. 

36. Theresearch of MacKenzie et al. (1993) on Louisiana indicated that the brevity of the custody 
period represented the only direct cost savings since the per day costs were slightly higher than with 
traditional medium-security prison inmates. To be sure, the operating cost savings may be much greater 
where the boot camp is sufficient to avoid the opening of a new prison. 

37. The United States currently is operating a very large facility of this sort at Guantanamo Bay 
naval station in Cuba, where Cuban and Haitian asylum seekers are being detained. For some 
preliminary reflections on the significance of immigration detention practices for the future of 
punishment, see Simon (1994). 

38. Iuse welfare here in the sense of a broad concern with the well-being of the population as a 
social and biological facticity and the emergence of that concern as a political problem that must be 
addressed by all leading factions in society (Gordon, 1991: 35). 

39. Indeed, the repudiation of much of modernism at the level of ideology and mentality is 
associated with a crisis of both democracy and welfare. 

40. Itisnotthe boot camp, but the anxiety for which itis a palliative thatevidences some continuing 
commitment to modern punishment. It is as modernists that we feel anxiety in the face of one of 
modernism’s most distinctive social forms, progressive transformational penality, increasingly becom- 
ing a high-tech leper colony in which whole populations are relegated to coercive containment. 

41. Some reasons exist to conjecture that it will not be, since it generally lags behind in the 
deployment of new technologies and the development of new strategies for governing. Consider that 
there is vastly more computerization in an average McDonald’s restaurant than in many police stations 
or probation centers. 
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42. The Renaissance spent several centuries being nostalgic for the Ancient world. The Romantics 
spent decades pining for the Middle Ages. We tear through decades in seasons. 

43. The barracks setting may prove an advantage because it 1s so flexible and can quickly be 
converted into so many different kinds of spaces. This is partly because in its nostalgic form, it is 
representational rather than a functional space. 
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